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Best Capacity and Shape for Brood-Chamibers, 
and How Obtained. 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 


In 1882, in my apiary in Iowa were 120 brood-chambers 
3,466 cubic inches in capacity, and carrying 16 Gallup 
frames 114%x11% inches. The inside measure of this hive 
was one foot in depth and width, and 24 inches in length. 
It was designed to run the whole number of combs for brood- 
rearing up to the opening of the honey harvest, when an upper 
story was supposed to be necessary for the accommodation of 
extracting-combs. Or, where the colony was operated for 
comb honey, the least occupied combs were taken out and the 
space in the ends of the hive filled with 2-pound sections. 
Two-pound sections being six inches square, four of them ex- 
actly fitted the-end of the hive when set upon the bottom- 
board. I have often wondered why the Gallup hive or frame 
was devised. Because the hive could be constructed of 12- 
inch lumber, or because the hive was the width and depth of 
two 2-pound sections, or what ? 


Well do I remember the failure of the queen to fill to my 
satisfaction all the 16 frames. Then I thought the brood 
needed spreading. Ths result of much spreading was brood 
scattered and thinly disposed in many combs, so that much of 
it chilled inthe cold nights. After three years’ use it was 
found that not more than one-half of the colonies would be- 
come populous enough to require an upper story, if the honey 
was extracted and not allowed to accumulate in the lower 
story. At this time the ends of the hives were sawed off to 
reduce the number of combs to 12. After a couple of seasons’ 
use, the brood-chambers were decided to be still too large. 
There continued to be from three to six combs of honey in- 
stead of brood in the lower story.. The honey was wanted in 
the upper story. Again the hives were sawed off, reducing 
the number of frames to nine. This brood-chamber contained 
2,088 cubic inches. That sized brood-chamber was continued 
for several seasons following, with perfect satisfaction, so far 
as size was concerned—the lower story contained the brood in 
compact form, and the super story caught nearly all the honey 
whenever the honey-fiow was of consequence. Yet attention 
was required to provide sufficient winter stores. This was 
done by thei ertion of full combs of honey reserved at ex- 
tracting time. This procedure causes a little more labor at 
the time of preparing the colonies for winter, but it is far 
more than balanced by our being able to avoid unnecessary 
combs of honey in the hives during the busy season. About 
one queen in 40 appears to want two stories for brood, but I 








believe that such brood when compactly disposed can nearly 
always be contained in the lower story. 

In 1889 I began to look favorably toward the production 
of comb honey in 44%4x4¥% sections, and the dimensions of the 
Gallup hive was deemed exceedingly unfavored to the adapta- 
tion of the standard one-pound section. I was compelled to 
adopt the Langstroth measurements. For two seasons I 
handled 40 colonies, followed by one season of 250 colonies, 
on Langstroth frames in both 8 and 10 frame hives. Asa 
10-frame colony is examined, it seemed as if the same amount 
of brood could be reared in an 8-frame hive; yet when a col- 
ony has been brought up in an 8-frame it seems to possess less 
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Mr. W. A. Chrysler—See page 536. 


available strength. The 8-frame colony does not enter the 
super in greater force than does the 10. But when a 10- 
frame colony is contracted down to 8 frames, there is a per- 
ceptible increase of energy. I account forit in this wise: 
There is seldom any brood in the two outside combs. This 
leaves 8 combs for brood in a 10-frame hive. Take away 
one more comb for the pollen, and there remains 7 combs 
with brood in. Apply the same conditions to the 8-frame 
hive, and only 5 combs remain for brood. Allowing 1 
inches to the comb, the lateral diameter of the brood sphere 
is 73 inches, while if the whole length of the comb was to be 
occupied, it would be 17 inches. The 1O-frame hive exceeds 
the 8-frame not by two segments at the sphere’s edge, like 
the slabs which are sawed from a log, but it corresponds to 
two perfect and complete planks from the heart of the log. 
This would enhance the strength of the colony one-half in- 
stead of one-fourth, as may be supposed. 
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The disproportionate frams length muy not cut so promi- 
nent a figure in a southern California climate as in northern 
latitudes—Colorado, for example. In Colorado the nights, 
even late in the spring, are surprisingly chilly. Then the 
middle of the days are as warm and sunshiny. In hives facing 
south the sun beats against the end so warmly that it draws 
the brood toward that end compactly against the end-bars of 
the frames, and’ to the very corners. Whee there was brood 
in 8 combs, it was placed so far to the south that 6 inches of 
the north ends of the combs might have been removed without 
disturbing a cell of brood. 


In Wisconsin there are more clouds during the days, and 
the days and nights are nearer of an even temperature. When 
two colonies are placed side by side, with an inch of pressed 
chaff between the hives, the brood in each colony occupies the 
side of the hive nearest its neighbor. Even the side combs 
contained brood on both sides. The remote sides of the hives 
were unprotected, and the weather inclement. If brood will 
be placed far away from the cold end of a Colorado hive, why 
would it not be placed as far as possible from the four sides of 
the Wisconsin hive ? 


When a 1U-frame hive i: changed to an 8-frame, by tak- 
ing away two frames, it forms a chamber which is really 
longer, in effect, than the original 10-frame chamber because 
of the narrowed brood sphere. In other words, and in consid- 
eration of climates, kinds of weather and different seasons, 
there is less consequence in how much space is removed than 
in how it is removed. Working aguaiust the natural teudency 
wastes warmth and energy. 


Had there not remained a broodless space in the ends of 
the combs of the 10U-frame hive, the &-frame hive would 
never have suggested itself. Nearly every one who went 
down to 8-frames has wished that he were back again. In- 
stead of decreasing the number of frames, why not try the 
same number of frames of less length. I have kept bees from 
a ‘“*bread and butter” standpofnt in Wisconsin, Iowa, Col- 
orado and California, and have found the hive from which I 
never expect tochange. Climates and localities do not affect 
its utility. Itis the crosswise Langstroth of 10 frames, or 
2,020 cubic inches. The 8-frame Langstroth contains 2, LOO, 
and my old Y-frame Gallup hive 1.¥80 cubic inches. The 8- 
frame Langstroth is large erough, but the shape is very bad. 
Since using ten 133,-inch frames to the hive for three seasons, 
I believe that the colonies become as strong as with the 14% 
frame. If it was calculated to have winter stores in the ends 
of the Jong frames, or in the side combs, I should want at 
least 12 of them. 

I have arrived at the 2,000 cubic inches capacity of the 
brood-chamber, from two starting points in the past 13 years, 
by cutting down and trimming off the useless encumbrances, 


For winter, cr for an abundance of stores at any emer- 
gency, a half-depth story remains upon the hives, and the 
honey is nearly all keptin it. Bees readily enter and replen- 
ish a receptacle from which they are accustomed to obtaining 
their daily rations. With this super there it is always ready 
to catch a small run of surplus, and enables the surplus re- 
ceptacles to be placed very near to the brood. The brood- 
chamber is 14 4% inches square by 14% inches deep, forming 
an almost perfect cube. Florence, Calif. 


0 
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A Plea for Extending the Honey-Resources. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 

The terrible drouth we have had in this locality has com- 
pletely blasted all hopes for any surplus, unless a fall flow 
comes, of which we have but little hopes from present indica- 
tions. 

The basswood was so heavy with bloom that it seemed the 
limbs would break from the trees, and for three days I never 








4aw so many bees work on them before at one time, but the 
drouth was too much for them, and the bloom was of but 
short duration. 

The white clover was so badly dried up that SCarcely g 
bloom could be seen even along the water-courses. The tullp, 
or poplar, yielded fairly well, but was soon dried UD. The 
sumac would have been all that could be desired, coniq We 
have had one or two good showers during its bloom, but like. 
wise it had to followin the same line, and unless we have 
other sources from which bees can procure nectar throughont 
this location, bee-keepers will have to look for other fields, o 
abandon the bee-busiuess. 

It seems that the farmers in this sontheastern part o 
Ohio have had but little desire to sow Alsike, crimson or alfalfa 
clovers. Having read Frank Coverdale's letter on Alsike 
clover, published in the bee-papers some time ago, I had } 
republished in our county paper, with my own remarks 
thinking to induce some of our farmers to make trial experi 
ments, from which several farmers became anxious to sow the 
Alsike, but withheld on account of the drouth. Wishing to 
know more about the cultivating of Alsike clover than Mp. 
Coverdale gave in his article, I wrote him for full particulary 
for publication, to which he kindly responded, and I had \ 
published, and if next year should be favorable for seed soy. 
ing, there will be quite a little sown in this section, as I be. 
lieve every farmer that got a copy of the Coverdale articl 
has preserved it, so far as I have inquired, and if bee-keepen 
in localities where the honey-sources are fast disappearing, 
don’t make some effort to encourage and induce the farmers 
to grow honey-producing plants or grasses, the profits fron 
honey in such localities will be small. 

Would it not be wisdom for bee-keepers to have more 


_knowledge like Mr. Coverdale gave on Alsike clover, ass 


profitable investment, spread upon our county papers from 
time to time? Thus hundreds of farmers would be encour 
aged toraise the new grasses to their well deserved profit, as 
well as procuring a bountiful supply of the most healthfol 
sweets that God has deigned to bestow upon man. 


Then, bee-keepers, let us not stand idly by and see the 
bee-industry die for the want of honey sources, but step to the 
rescue, even to purchasing the seed, if need be, and thus a 
sist to our own good. This is not only right, but our duty as 
well. Tnere are hundreds of farmers who, if presented with 
afew pounds of seed, would gladly accept it, and give the 
matter of its production their most careful attention, and soon 
the waste-places all over our country would bloom for ou 
bees to revel in, and make glad many a bee-keeper’s heart 

Reinersville, Ohio, July 29. 
LA 
Fux 
Honey=-Production Around the City of Phils 
delphia, Pa. 
Read before the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association 
BY F. HAHMAN, JR. 

I do not consider myself quite equal to the task of writix 
on this subject, but I will give such data and figures about the 
amount of honey produced in this section, as the facts in the 
case appear to me from such observation as I have been able 
to make. 

We all know that Philadelphia is not an especially go 
honey market compared with other cities, this fact belo 
mainly due to the lack of enterprise shown by the bee-keeper 
themselves. The honey handled by the wholesale dealers a0 
commission houses is all shipped to the city from a distance; 
while the honey produced in the vicinity of the city Is all sold 
directly to the consumer by the producer. 

The amount of honey, both comb and extracted, produced 
within a radius of 12 miles of Philadelphia is about 22,500 
pounds, in round numbers. This calculation is based 08 she 
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product of 1,500 colonies, with an averagevf 15 pounds per 
colony. It is difficult to estimate exactly how many colonies 
are actually kept withio the above radius, but from various 
inquiries among the bee-keepers, and from personal observa- 
tions, 1 find that 1,500 colonies to be abeut the number kept. 
The average of 15 pounds per colony represents the actual 
production very closely. 

The average amount of honey produced around Philadel- 
phia by those employing the latest improved hives and appara- 
tus, and managing their bees carefully, is from 25 to 50 
pounds of comb honey, or from 40 to 75 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony ; naturally there are exceptions to this rule, 
some of the bee-keepers obtaining larger returns, due to an 
extra amount of energy and skill on their part; occasionally 
large yields are gathered as the resultof an abundant yield 
of nectar by the flowers; sucb yields are analagous to a zood 
year for farm crops, or @& good fruit year, and occur at inter- 
vals of five or ten years apart; in estimating the returas re- 
ceived from the bees, these extra-good seasons do not increase 
the ratio of average production, on account of being couuter- 
balanced by an occasional year when the honey crop is a fail- 
ure, when the flowers secrete little or perhaps no nectar what- 
aver. 

I believe a safe estimate for the production aronnd this 
section, so far as comb honey is concerned, is about 25 pounds 
ger colony during the regular honey-flow in May and June; 
and to this we can frequently add about 15 pounds during 
the fall months, making a total of 40 pounds; allowing each 
solony to provide its winter stores in addition to the above. 

At this point I wish to call attention to the fact that some 
extra-strong colonies will gather 60, 70, oreven more, pounds 
of surplus honey in a season, but to bring the overage of a 
whole apiary, including the weaker colonies, to 40 pounds, 
requires extra-good management. 

The price received for this honey by the Philadelphia bee- 
keeper is about LS cents per pound ; many receive more, how- 
ever, and that is usually the result of shrewd business talent; 
but 15 cents represents the selling price at which we can dis- 
pose of our honey readily, and in quantityif necessary ; hence 
we find that our returns are about $6.00 per colony, as 


the result of considerable hard work. 


The production of extracted honey will yield a somewhat 
larger cash return per colony, where the bee-keeper is able 
to readily dispose of the same at 10 cents per pound, but it is 
ifficult to sell large quantities of extracted honey, except at 
a price yielding no profit to the producer. 


The quality of the honey gathered in the Phildelphia dis- 
trict is good, generally speaking; it is not of the superior am- 
ber shade of basswood honey, nur quite so fine flavored as the 
white clover honey of our Western States; but it is far supe- 
rior in taste to the light-colored basswood honey, consigned to 
our city from the large apiaries of New York and Vermont, 
which is considered by our wholesale dealers the acme of all 
honey-production. The consumer of honey will prefer our 
home-produced article, to the vaunted basswood honey, after 
one trial in nearly every instance. 


The source of our flow of honey during June is white 
clover, with the admixture of nectar from several trees, bloom- 
ing about the same time; such as the tulip tree, basswood, 
catalpa, honey-locust and others; also the honey from the 
blossoms of the onion, which is extensively cultivated in the 
market gardens around the city, some of these giving tae 
honey a darker color, and a slightly different flavor from pure 
white clover honey. The sources of this dark honey some- 
\imes fail, a.d we have at such times obtained fine white 
clover honey without any admixture. The honey gathered on 
the opposite side of the Delaware, in New Jersey, is generally 


wi this kind, because the honey-yielding trees do not abound 
ere. 





The honey gathered during August and September is 
principally from buckwheat, and enough honey from asters 
and goldenrod to take away the rank flavor of pure buck wheat 
honey. During some seasons the fall flowers, particularly 
asters, yield so abundantly that but litthe buckwheat honey is 
stored, the honey being equal in flavor and appearance to the 
early summer crop. 

We frequently read in the bee-journals how to prepare 
our comb honey in attractive shape for the market, and it is 
well for all of us to grade our honey carefully. Beautiful white 
section-boxes, nicely capped, withoutany leaks, should always 
be sorted to themselves, and will at all timescommand a fancy 
price; while a second grade of darker honey, and boxes with 
some few cells not capped over, can be sold somewhat cheaper, 
and will therefore find a ready sale. We can also have a third 
quality of comb honey, such sections as the bee-keepers from 
a distance can never send to market—sections that are not 
fully capped over, perhaps cne-fourth of “the cells remaining 
uncapped; itis always more profitable to sell this kind of 
honey than to hold it over for the bees to finish the following 
season ; the remuneration obtained for it will be perhaps not 
much over half of that obtained for first-class honey, but it 
will help to swell the general income from the bees, and form 
an item which the bee-keeper, who ships his honey to a dis- 
tant market, can never take advantage of. 


Unless lam greatly mistaken, there are no bee-keepers 
around Philadelphia who make honey-production an exclusive 
business as a means of gaining a livelihood, and I do not think 
that the production of honey holds out sufficient inducement 
toa live, energetic man to engage in, with the above end 
in view; but as an auxiliary branch it certainly offers a rich 
field to all of the near-by farmers, who attend the retail mar- 
kets of our city and dispose of their farm products direct to 
the consumer. Vast quantities of honey could thus be sold, 
netting the producer the highest possible return, and ma- 
terially augmenting the income of our rural population. If 
comb honey were thus displayed for saleon the farmer’s stalls, 
the conditions of a poor demand for honey would soon fade 
away, and give place to an ever-increasing demand for good 
honey produced in our immediate neighborhood. 


The price realized by the farmer would always remain at 
the top notch, nor need he ever fear the competition of the 
large honey-producers who ship to the city from a distance, 
any more than he fears the inroads on his trade of the egg and 
butter dealers, who sell cheaper than he does; he always 
manages to sell his produce of that kind at a little higher 
figure than the dealers ask for theirs. 


To secure a good supply of honey, it is necessary to stimu- 
late the bees early in the season, ensuring plenty of worker- 
bees when the honey harvest arrives. Mr. G. M. Doolittle 
has contributed many excellent articles on the production of 
comb honey; one of his methods is to have all swarming over 
before the large basswood honey-flow arrives. All his colo- 
nies that have not swarmed up tothe beginning of the bass- 
wood flow, are ‘‘swarmed” artificially. Mr. Doolittle’s plan 
is to have the colonies in the utmost populous condition dur- 
ing the honey-flow ; in this lies the secret of harvesting large 
crops of honey, as Mr. Doolittle’s success in that line has 
amply proven. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Five-Banded Bees—Preventing Swarming. 
BY BEV. W. P. FAYLOR. 


Having had a good deal todo with the very yellow bees, 
and after spending much money, time and labor to propagate 
them; and having tried them from every source obtainable— 
from the East, West, North and South—I have been requested 
to give my opinion of them. I have hesitated to do so, for 
fear of trampling upon somebody’s feet, but what I shall 
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have to say is on my own line of experience, and is presented 
with the best wishes to all bee-keepers. 

I obtained my first 5-banded bees from L. L. Hearn, but 
in a very short time I learned that G. M. Doolittle had given 
Mr. Hearn his start in these bees. Mr. Hearn’s bees proved 
to be,unprofitable, and so the next queens were obtained from 
the author of ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing.” The first queen I 
obtained Mr. Doolittle had named ‘* Dandy,” for which I paid 
$6.00. Lintroduced her to hatching brood, as the weather 
was warm, and everything seemed favorable for a colony of 
‘* goldens,” as I added a few more frames of hatching brood ; 
but what was my surprise in acouple of weeks to find this 
fancy queen failing. I then put herinto a nucleus and kept 
her colony weak until autumn. Early in October 1 put her 
nucleus in a chaff hive, and gave her plenty of good combs 
with nice, sealed honey, and brood hatching, from a good 
hearty colony, and as I knew the bees would not expect much 
from their queen during the winter, I left them severely alone 
until early in the spring. 

On opening the hive I found a young queen and ‘‘ Dandy” 
still at large in the hive. I lifted out a comb with *‘ Dandy” 
and adhering bees, making a weak nucleus. In three weeks 
‘* Dandy ” had disappeared, and three queen-cells were started. 
These were given to a strong colony, made queenless, to feed 
and complete the cells. Mr. Doolittle sent another to replace 
her. That was very kind in him, but the second one never 
filled more than three or four Langstroth frames with brood ; 
and from this queen, and the three reared from ‘* Dandy,” I 
reared 29 queens, nearly all of which I sold for $2.00 for 
choice, and $3.U0 for the selected or very best. Some of these 
queens were sent to Canada, and some to Pennsylvania, some 
South and West. Some of the old readers will remember that 
I sent, the samples of bees to Thomas G. Newman, the then 
editor of the American Bee Journal. The bees sent showed 
the sixth yellow segment. Of course these were picked bees. 
So far as I can know, and have knowledge, not one of these 
reared fancy queens produced bees that were hardy enough to 
come through the winter without adding black stock. 

My next breeder was a very yellow one from J. D. Givens, 
of Texas. This queen kept two or three combs fairly stocked 
with brood and eggs for about three months, and then was 
superseded by the bees. I keep bees partly for pleasure and 
study, and took a fancy to the yellowcolor; but nowI am 
about dead to the ‘‘goldens,” though it was a hard death to 
die. 

Last autumn I ordered one more of these queens from Mr. 
Wood, of Massachusetts, and one from the famous breeder of 
these bees in Maryland. I gave each plenty of combs with 
late hatching bees from hardy blacks—these were packed in 
a long chaff box containing 11 colonies. Oneof these colonies 
died early in the winter. The other was about fizzled when I 
unpacked them in the spring. The queen was yet alive, and 
a few black bees, but not a single yellow bee lived through 
the winter. 

But the greatest fault I find with them is the unprolific- 
ness of the queens. I never had a colony of them to get popu- 
lous enough to get the swarming-fever. When these queens 
mate with hybrid drones, they are some better, but all in all 
the **‘ goldens ” ought to soon be a thing of the past, unless 
they can be improved in some way. 


THE PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 

To keep bees from swarming, I practice the following 
method : 

1. I keep the drone-brood shaved out. Bees will swarm 
with but few drones, but they are sure to swarm when crowded 
with drones. 

2. When the colony begins to get strong, I puta couple 
of the middle combs on the outside, and the two outside combs 
in the place of the two middle ones removed, then remove two 





ae, 
more of the middle combs, and in their place put two em 
cumbs. Now the bees will begin to think they are not q 
ready to rear drones and young queens. 

3. Raising the entire brood-chamber by Placing & piece 
of lath under each corner of the hive or brood-body, ao that 
the air can freely circulate under the entire cluster of bees is 
the best preventive of swarming of any one thing that can be 
done. I believe I am the first to make mention of this 
through the American Bee Journal. I have often discouraged 
swarming even after queen-cells had been started, by simply 
raising the brood-chamber a fourth of an inch from the bo. 
tom-board; and with what a rush will the bees crowd into the 
upper apartments when this is done! 


pty 
Uite 


Updegraff, Iowa 








Canadian Beedom, 














The North American Bee-Kecpers’ Association, 





The July number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review is chiefly 
devoted to a consideration of the above-named organization, 
In commenting on one of the articles, the editor says: “Afi. 
iation was done away with at the last annual meeting.” This 
will be news to many. Butasno full report of the last ap. 
nual meeting has yet been given to the public, only those who 
were actually present can be expected to know what business 
was done. Itis to be hoped that the Secretary will see to jt 
that the Constitution and Rules now in force are printed for 
consultation by the members. Otherwise they wil! be like 
moles, working in the dark. 

[The Constitution as revised at the last annual meeting 


was published on puge 60 of the American Bee Journal for 
Jan. 24, 1895.—Epziror. ] 
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Mr. W. A. Chrysler. 





W, A. Chrysler, whose picture is shown on the first page 
this week, was born Nov. 14, 1863, in the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, and at an early age moved to the Province of 
Ontario with his parents and settled on a farm near Chatham. 
His time was spent at practical farming and obtaining a fair 
business college and high school education. 

When about 17 years of age he took the ‘ bee-fever” 
very badly, as some call it, and he has had it ever since, with 
no let-up. 

Soon after embarking in the bee-business (having wheels 
jn his head) he began making some of his own supplies, not 
that he could not buy them cheap enough, but it was, and is, 
his special delight to work with machinery as well as with the 
honey-bee. He made most of his machinery and learned 
operate it by practical experience. People lovoked to him for 
supplies and he naturally drifted into the supply business in 
connection with the bee-business. 

Mr. Chrysler takes special delight in attending bee-keeper®’ 
conventions, aud no doubt will be on hand at the Toronw 
meeting of the North American. The Ontario Bee-Keeper® 
Association, at its last meeting, elected him as one of its 
Directors. 

He bas been married nearly five years, and has one of the 
best of wives and two bright children—a girl and a boy. 


SSS ee ——E 


Honey-Producers and Apicultural Organization. 


In giving his opinion about apicultural organizations 8 
the July Review, Mr. James Heddon says one weak conditio# 
in connection with them is that the leaders have not beet 
honey-producers, consequently they were not filled with #0 
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cultural, enthusiasm. The term ‘‘ honey-producers” is here 
meant to indicate people who get their livelihood by keeping 
pees. Strictly speaking, all who keep bees are honey-pro- 
ducers in a greater or less degree. Even those who keep bees 
as a scientific pastime get some honey, and are therefore in a 
sense honey- producers. 

At the very outset Mr. Heddon makes an incorrect state- 
ment, which I boldly deny. He says the leaders in our api- 
cultural organizations have not been honey-producers. I as- 
sert, on the contrary, that even in the sense of making a 
business of honey-production, the leaders in these organiza- 
tions have been of that class, and I appeal to the records of 
membership for proof of what I say. 


In answering the question what caused these non-honey- 
producers to attend conventions and seek a Jeading position 
there, he says: ‘*Some desired to be seen.” How does he 
know that? Did any of them confess to him that this was 
their motive? Not likely. Others, he says, had axes to grind. 
Again, how does he know? He could only suspect, and was 
be not open to suspicion himself with his pollen theory, his 
new hive, and other contraptions? He says further, that 
these men had some money speculation in view. Suppose 
they had. If it was honest speculation, there was no harm in 
that. Why, Mr. Heddon’s only object in bee-keeping is to 
make all the money he can at it. There are some bee-keepers 
who pursue the business for scientific purposes, or for the pub- 
lic good. Mr. Heddon is not of that number. He despises all 
such, and is never tired of pouring contempton them. He is 
the last man who should complain of a bee-keeper who goes to 
a convention to make a little money. He never went to one 
himself for any other purpose. Time and again he has as- 
serted that he takes no interest in any phase of bee-keeping 
except for the money there is in it. 


Mr. Heddon enumerates as the prominent ones at conven- 
tions: ‘* Preachers, professors, publishers, supply dealers, 
and a few side-issue bee-keepers, who have been at the front 
as leaders because of their energies to get there, and the fool- 
ishness of bee-keepers to assist them.” Let us look at the 
classes here specified, fora moment. 1. ** Preachers.” Mr. 
Heddon may kick at the fact as much as he pleases, but he 
cannot get rid of it as a fact that there is no class who have 
rendered bee-keeping more substantial service than *‘ preach- 
ers.” If there were only one name of this class to mention, 
that of Langstroth should be enough to protect it from indig- 
nity and crown it with honor. But there is a long list of such 
names, and those which have been connected with apicultural 
conventions have been no discredit to them. ‘* Some preachers 
can talk well,” Mr. Heddon admits, as if what they said were 
all talk. Is this honest truth or unfounded slander ? 


Mr. Heddon next pays his respects to ** professors.” In all 
the history of our conventions, I can only now think of two 
‘ professors:” Prof. Kirtland, who originated the first api- 
cultural convention held in North America, and Prof. A. J. 
Cook, who certainly doesn’t play second fiddle to Mr. Heddon 
or any other live bee-keeper on the continent. 38. ‘* Pub- 
lishers””—who certainly had a right to be there to report the 
proceedings. 4. ‘*Supply-dealers”"—whose business naturally 
and properly took them there. 5. ‘*A few side-issue beg- 
keepers.” Why, the vast majority of bee-keepers are of this 
class. There are not half-a-dozen honey producers in Mr. 
Heddon’s exclusive sense on the face of the earth. He is not 
one himself. Yet he says, ‘‘ First, give us honey-producers, 
and then give us the best speakers and writers, from among 
that class.” The ftalics are his. 


The thing is absurd on the very face of it. See how it 
would work in other directions. Would you exclude all but 
‘eamsters, cab-drivers and such as handle horses for a living, 
from Horse Associations? Would you exclude all but farmers 
from the management of Agricultural Associations ? We have 








‘*the greatest show on earth” of this kind here in Canada. 
If you doubt this, come and see it when the North American 
bee-keepers meet in Toronto, next month. That great Indus- 
trial Fair was gotten up by business men, and has been run 
by such from the beginning unti] now. Mr. Heddon says 
** the organizers and manipulators of our associations are pos- 
sessed of too much theoretical talent;” but a man may be a 
zood, practical bee-keeper, and yet have no talent as an organ- 
izer or manipulator. Mr. Heddon has no talent of this kind 
himself, or he would have shown it before now. He has had 
chances enough. 

He says: ‘*‘Put your preachers, professors, and most of 
your literary bee- keepers, back on the back-seats, where they 
can learn something practical,” etc. Yes; get ona hustle, 
and make a big procession of them—Father Langstroth at the 
head, and Professor Cook following closely at his heels, other 
preachers, professors, and most of your literary bee-keepers 
**comin’ arter,” and see what a motley crowd you will have 
left, Mr. Heddon rallying them with a Salvation Army drum, 
to save the precious remnant—the “ righteous few” who have 
no taint of preaching, professional or literary work upon 
them. Mr. Heddon is a nice man to be embarking in this 
kind of crusade. He undertook, all-sufficient practical bee- 
keeper that he is, to play a lone hand with a very modest 
literary venture, a bee-quarterly, no less. He would have no 
literary help—not he. He would ‘‘do it all himself, person- 
ally.” Well, he has gotten out six numbers, and in the last 
makes the following humble confession : 

‘* Now we begin to see that unless we make some kind of 
a change, we cannot fill our four large pages with really use- 
ful editorial matter many more issues, and we may be com- 
pelled to accept correspondence, and will be very glad to test 
our skill in selecting writers whose advices if followed will 
lead the readers on to success. We may also add some of our 
best original matter on some other subject, but at all events 
we shall endeavor to overlook nothing of vatue that appears 
in our bee-literature and observation.” 

Poor man! He may “ be compelled to accept correspond- 
ence.” Who will furnish it? No self-respecting literary bee- 
keeper, surely, after the contempt and derision Mr. Heddon 
has poured on this class of writers. N. B.—There has been 
great mortality among bee-periodicals. Most of them have 
failed for want of money. But this one is in articulo mortis 
for want of brains! In six quarterly issues this prolific writer 
has actually run out of topics! Not only is he afraid he will 
be ‘‘compelled to accept correspondence,” but may have to 
** add some of our best original matter on some other subject.” 
Well, whatever you do, Mr. H., don’t follow A. I. Root’s ex- 
ample and give us a sermon, because then you would rank 
among the preachers. Besides, the kind of discourse you 
would give would be like the plantation darkey’s sermon on 
pig and chicken stealing—it would ‘ bring a coldness over the 
meetin’.” 

If it be thought by any ngader that this article is rather 
caustic, my apology shall be in Mr. Heddon’s own words in 
the Review article I have been criticizing. They are as fol- 
lows : 

‘* Please excuse the plain and frank style of this essay, 
but you asked me for it and you have it. As you know, Iam 
a very plain and outspoken man, but I mean well. I like to 
be talked toin the same way. And when I am wrong that 
kind of talk does me much good.” 

The last sentence is particularly gratifying. I am quite 
sure Mr. Heddon is wrong this time, and it is a great satisfac- 
tion to know that when he is so, it does him good to handle 
him without gloves. If he shows due improvement in the 
present case, I shall be encouraged to do it ‘‘some more.” 
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What New Song— Queenie Jeanetce’’—which is bein 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or clu 





»it with the American Bee Juurnal for one year—both for only 


$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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Questions @> Answers. 


DR. O. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal. or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Hiving a Swarm that Settled on the Grass. 


Please tell how to hive a swarm of bees that has settled 
in the grass. aot Es 


ANSBWER.—The handiest thingin the world. Just seta 
hive on the ground near them, or over them, and let them run 
into it. If they don’t go in fast enough to suit you, blow a 
little smoke on them. 


i 


Five-Banded Queen and Black Drone. 


Will a 5-banded golden Italian queen, mated toa black 
drone, produce all 3-banded bees? If so, will they pass for 
pure Italians ? P.. W. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think you would find such uniformity, 
but would likely find the offspring varying from very yellow to 
black. 


i 


Variations of the Lavgstroth Frames. 


I bave 12 8-frame hives that I bought, all one size; they 
are the pattern that was used here some years ago, and they 
winter bees well. 

1. What is the name of a frame 15 inches long and 10% 
deep, with V-shaped top-bar for comb foundation ? 

2. Where can they be obtained ? J. &: &. 

Orleans, Mich. 


ANBWER.—I don’t know. There are so many variations of 
the Laugstroth frame it would be hard to keep track of them 


all. 
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Sweet and Crimson Clovers. 


1. When is the right time to sow sweet clover seed, and 
how much per acre? 
2. Is crimson clover a success for bee-men ? 


Gracey, Ky. J.G.N. 


AnsweERS.—1. Sweet clover can be sown as thickly as red 
clover, although balf as much seed will do, and it can be sown 
at the same time. Possibly it may do best to be sown in the 
fall, on hard ground, where it will be trodden in by horses or 
cows. 

2. Crimson clover has hardly a settled reputation as yet, 
but the claim is made for it that itis a fine honey-plant. 


Ey 


Laying-Workers Again. 


On July 5 a little girl here found a swarm of bees ona 
bush, and put them intoa nail-keg. On the 16th I bought 
them of her, and put them into anew hive with foundation in 
four frames. Upon transferring™ them I found that they bad 
comb enough built io contain five or six pounds of honey, and 
about half of it filled, and some with bee-bread, but nota 
sign of an egg anywhere. I looked them over carefully, and 
cou!d not find a queen, but found a bee that looked something 
like a small drone—a very large worker, with wings very 
ragged on the ends and edges, and seemed to be unable to fly 
much. I called it a drone, and immediately sent for a queen, 
and she came on the 1¥th; I introduced her in the regular 
way. 
This morning I watched them, and they seemed to be at 
work, bringing both honey and pollen. This afternoon being 
48 hours after introduci.g, | thought I would see what she 
was doing, and found they had hardly begun to let her out, so 
I thought I would examine the frames and see what they were 
doing below. Imagine my surprise at finding a great many 
half-drawn-out cells with eggs in them, some with one, some 
with two and three apiece. On one side of one frame was a 
cell that I should call a queen-cell, with three eggs in it, and 
on the opposite side a cluster of three nearly as large, but not , 
hanging out as prominent, all containing from one to three 
eggs. Then I thought of my (so-called) “drone,” and my 





tits 
wife and I looked the frames and whole hive over Very care 
fully, and could not find * him,” so 1 placed the cage back o, 
the frames and left them. 
Now this thought ovcurred to me: Could it be posible 
that the queen.in the cage is laying. and the workers are de. 
positing the eggs in the cells ? Was such a thing ever heard of» 
The colony has been dwindling away since they were 
caught, and I have thought I should give them brood-frames 
from another hive as soon as they accept the queen all right 
The eggs are deposited in the cells very irregularly, some on 
end, some leaning to one side, and some flat on their sides, I 
shall watch them with a great deal of interest, and would lik, 
you to give me what information and advice you can. 
AMATEUR. 


AnsweER.—Your colony contains those troublesome pests 
—laying-workers—and if you fail in successfully introducing 
the queen, as Lam afraid you may. probably the best thing 
you can do is tobreak up the colony. If anxious to preserve 
it, however, giveita frame of brood. If you havea young 
queen just hatched, it will probably accept that. 


ee eee 


Renewing Foundation in Brood-Frames. 


How often would you supply foundation to brood-frames 
How would you proceed ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANsWER.—I'd supply it once for the lifetime of tha 
frame. In that case, of course, it would be nothing but the 
ordivary fastening of foundation in the frame. Your ques 
tion sounds a little as if you thought it necessary occasioually 
to renew the comb in whole or part. I don’t believe that’s 
necessary. 

ne 


Feeding Back Comb Honey. 


I have a lot of comb honey taken out of a box-hive. 
I feed it to the bees to help fill up sections? If so, how? 
H. 


ANnswWER.—I doubt if you can do so profitably. If it was 
mine, I'd eat the chunk honey, or sell it for a less price. If 
you try itat all, perhaps you better get the honey out of the 
comb and dilute it considerably. But the best plan is not to 
try it. 


Can 
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Queen at the Hive-Entrance. 


I have just returned from a walk in my apiary. While 
among the hives I saw among the bees, on the alighting-board 
at the entrance of a hive, a large, yellow, Italian queen. The 
bees were blacks, and the queen looked very showy among 
them. About two weeks ago there hatched in this hive a yel- 
Jow queen from a cell given from an Italian queen. At that 
time they had no queen. Now what did this mean? The 
bees seemed to be excited, and following ber around. Alter 
crawling around this way awhile she went back into the hive 
and did not come out again while | watched.* Was this the 
queen that belonged to that hive, or was it one from some 
other? If it was the queen from some other hive, what was 
she doing there? Why did not the bees kill her? If it was 
the queen that belonged to that hive, what was she doing 
there ? P. A. 


ANsSwER. —Hard to tell whether she belonged to the hive 


or not. If she belunged to the hive, she may have been out 0D 
her wedding flight, as that is sometimes delayed. If she be 
longed to some other hive, and flew there by mistake, the bees 


probably did kill her. But they don’t always pounce ons 
queen and kill her as they doa robber, but let her go perbaps 
for a time and then bal! her. 

aad 


Caging Queens During a Honey-Flow—Best Hive 
Begin Bee-Kveping. 


1. Do you approve of, and do many of your leading ap 
arisis practice, caging the queen during a honey-flow ? 

2. What are the advantages to be gained? A greatly 
creased surplus? 

3. Aud what the disadvantages ? 
4. Could the queen be continea in a Benton cage? 


must a f+w other bees be in the cage with her ? 

5. If you—an experienced apiarist—had been some tat 
out of the business, and were about to start bee-keeping, wis! 
sort of hive would you adopt—the divisional brood-chaw)®, 


And 
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, or the Root dovetailed? If the latter, 8 or 10 
an 8. A. D. 


yea ? 

Te onel Bay, South Africa. 

Answers.—1. I donot think a very large number practice 
it. Some of our best men, bowever, bave practiced it, and 
perbaps do so yet. I gave ita pretty full trial, but did not 
make a success with it. Whetber the fault was with me or 
the system I cannot say. 

¥. The ove advantage aimed at is the prevention of 
swarming. Along with that the expectation of a larger yield 
than if the bees swarmed, but hardly a yreutly increased 

lus. 
es I cannot say about the disadvantages with others, but 
with me there was the disadvantage that sometimes the bees 
swarmed as soon as the queen was freed, even though no 
brood was in the hive, and many colonies were greatly reduced 
in numbers, with no young bees, and the combs clogged with 
pollen. Besides, I don’t think I had an increase of surplus. 

4. The queen could be confined in ang kind of cage that 
could be brought in close contact with the brood-nest, and no 
bees are needed in the cage with her. 

5. The Dovetail, but [am unsettled as to size, and am 
earnestly seeking light upon the question. If, in the dark- 
ness of Africa, you have any light upon it, please send a glim- 
mer across the waters. 
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The Sweet Clover ‘‘ Song.” 


Is not the song of sweet clover turned wonderfully in the 
last year? Wecould then still read, ** Sweet clover is a bad 
weed.” Now we read, ‘‘ It is a very valuable weed.” 


What! No honey at Marengo? Just a few days agol 
took from each of two different hives 43 well-filled sections— 
8-frame hives, at that; but many have not half that much. 
We have had much wet weather the last six weeks. 

Garden City, Mo., July 22. a a A 


AnsweR.— Yes, I think a change is taking place with re- 
gardto sweet clover. In two different counties where I have 
been this year, I have seen places along the road for a mile at 
astretch where the sweet clover was kept eaten down by 


stock. 
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Swarms Leaving their Hives. 


Why cannot ( make the swarms of bees go into a hive ? 
One large **gum” has sent out two swarms in two months. 
Each time I provided a clean hive, and to do away with all 
odors, rubbed it out with salt water and peach tree leaves. 
The bees hung about this new hive for a night and day, then 
left. Yesterday the second swarm came out, and I did as I 
have mentioned. The bees went into the hive, and I felt they 
would there take up their abode, but from some cause they 
came Out, and went into the very same old gum they swarmed 
from. I would be grateful indeed if you would tell me why 
they act so, or what I have failed todv. I have only three or 
four colonies, and I dislike losing these new young swarms. 

Waverly, Mo. Mrs. 8. Z. C. 


AnswerR.—I hardly think the salt and peach leaves were 
the cause of the trouble, but at least 1 think they did no good. 
Perhaps the most frequent cause of swarms leaving a hive is 
heat. An old colony will stick to its brood even if uncomfort- 
ably hot, buta swarm newly hived is likely to say, ** Look 
here; we're not going to stand this. We'll get right out and 
run the chance of finding a cooler place.” So off they go. 
When a swarm returns to the old hive, it may be because for 
some reason there is no queen with them. Keep your hives 
well shaded and cool, with abundant entrance for fresh air, 
and you've done the right thing to have swarms stay. 

:. — 


Hives, Sections and Queen-Cells. 


1. What size hive will 1% sections fit best with T tins ? 
2. Have you tried sections with separators with cleats 
on each side? How will they work ? 
8. What size hive will 1% sections fit the best, larger 
than the 8-framé, with section-holders ? 
- Wi. bees tear down queen-cells without a queen or 
presence of laying-workers ? C. H. A. 


ANSWERS. —1. Any size of section will fit any size of T 
super. That is one of the advantages of a T super. You can 
at any time change to a section of different width without 
changing your super. 














2. Never tried them. I think some speak well of them. 

83. If your frames are spaced 14 from center to center, 
and you have the usual space for a dummy, your 8-frame hive 
will measure 124g inside, and each frame added would add 
136 iuches more. If your supers are the same width as your 
hives, you Can have six holders over an &-frame hive, aud have 


plenty of room fora follower and wedge. Over a Y-frame 
hive yon can have 7 holders, but it will be a pretty tight 
squeeze, and you can have no follower or wedge. Over a LO- 
frame hive you can have 7 holders with more room than Is 
desirable for follower and wedge. Over an 1 1-frame hive you 
can bave 8 holders with about the right space for follower 
and wedge. Soif you wanta hive larger than 8-frame, and 
—— it for 1% sections, the best thing will bean 11-frame 
ive. 

4. Yes, indeed. Go to any hive and take away their 
queen and immediately give a queen-cell, and you'll probably 
have the pleasure of seeing them tear it down. After 24 
bours, when they have become fully aware of their queenless 
condition, they will likely respect it. Still, they will some- 
times take a notion to tear down any cell you give them, even 
after they have started queen-cells themselves. 

i ee re 


Not All in the Kind of Hive. 


I have several colonies of bees, and they are doing pretty 
well, with the exception of one which is the best lever saw. 
1 have taken three times as much surplus from it as from any 
other, all the same kind of bees. Is it on account of the hive, 
which is one of my own design ? The style of hive is 8-frame, 
made for two supers of 24 sections each. E. C. C. 

Tarentum, Pa., Aug. 2. 


ANSWER.— No hive has ever been gotten up by which three 
times as much honey can be obtained as in the average run of 
hives. it probably never will be gotten up. The fact is, that 
the difference in hives is more for the convenience of the bee- 
keeper than for the benefit of the bees, Every now and then 
something happensin the way of a heavy yield to make the 
beginner think he bas a hive that will give extra returns. The 
testimony seems quite clear. The bees were all the same, 
they had the same treatment, and there was no difference in 
any respect except in the hive. It’s hard to believe that the 
hive was not the cause of the difference in the yield. But the 
very next year the thing may be reversed. The hive that 
gave the big yield does not come up to the average. More 
than once I’ve bad cases in which one hive gave five times as 
much as another. So far as could be seen, the bees were the 
same, no difference to be seen in any respect, and the hives 
were precisely the same. Of course there is a difference 
somewhere, but to tell what the difference is, has remained a 
puzzie among observing men for many years. 


Ee — i 


Yellow Drones. 


In your reply to S. L. D., on page 457, you say that [tal- 
fan drones are not yellow all over, and don’t have distinct 
bands like the workers, but are inclined to a mottled appear- 
ance. Now, [ am not a queen-breeder on an extensive scale, 
but I rear my own queens, aud I think I can send you a queen 
that will produce drones that are yellow all over, and her bees 
are also good honey-gatherers, if there is any tuo gather, but 
they won’t gather honey from prairie grass or hazel brush. 

I had 16 colonies in the home yard this spring, and have 
increased to 34, by natural swarming, and have extracted 
600 pounds of mint honey, and taken about 400 pounds of 
section honey, and there is that much on the hives yet, that is 
not quite finished, and the bees are now working on buck-bush 
with more vim than I remember to have ever seen before. I 
think they will! finish those sections. 

I send you by this mail a queen and asampleof what I 
call yellow drones. You can give this queen to Miss Wilson if 
you don’t want it. J.C. B. 

Bronson, Kans., July 26. 


ANSWER.—The bees you send are beauties—queen and all 
—and what you say about them I bave no desire to contradict. 
Suppose some one should ask me, **How many bands have 
Italian workers ?” Ithink I should answer, ** Three;” and 
yet the workers you send have more. When we talk about 


Italians, I suppose the bees such as come from Italy are 
meant, unless 5-banded, or something of the kind, is specified. 
I have drones that are nearly a solid yellow, and yet they 
haven't the distinct bands to be found on the workers. Even 
the workers you send, although among the most yellow I ever 
saw, have not as distinctly marked bands as original Italians. 
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Home Again.—After spending a pleasant week visit- 
ing relatives and friends in Ohio, I am back again in the office 
(Aug. 17). It is the first real vacation I have had in four 
years. Any correspondents who feel that I have been negli- 
gent recently, will now know the cause of any delay in reply- 
ing to their letters ur orders. Next week I hope to tell a little 
about my trip, which included one day with The A. I. Root 
Co., at Medina, Ohio. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, has 
kindly sent me a picture of a part of his neat apiary. It is in 
a shady grove, and looks as cool and collected as Bro. Secor 
himself, whom the picture shows as standing by one of the 
hives, ready for work, or to give a talk on bees. Were it not 
for the fact that the picture is somewhat dim, it would be 
shown herewith. For successful half-tone engraving, photo- 
graphs must be very clear and distinct. 

eS eee 


President Holtermann, of the North American, 
and others, are expecting a very large attendance at the 
Toronto meeting, Sept. 4,5 and6. I truly hope it may be 
so. Gleanings for Aug. 1 has this editorial paragraph on the 
subject: 

There is every indication that the meeting of the next 
North American at Toronto will be an unusually large one; 
indeed, we always have good conventions over in Canada. It 
is thought there will be 300 or over in attendance, and half 
this is a fairly good number for the North American. Let the 
attendance, enthusiasm, aad good-will be big—yes, very big. 


Yes, by all means, let the ‘‘ good-will” part be a promi- 
nent feature. But I don’t suppose our Canadian friends would 
tolerate anything else, especially in Toronto—that city so 
famous for its quietness, cleanliness and goodness. We must 
al] remember totake with us our ‘ best behavior.” 


ee 


Sowing Alsike Clover.—Mr. Golden's plea, on 
page 534, is indeed timely. There is no doubt that nearly 
every farmer in this country would sow Alsike cloverif he 
were shown its great value as forage for stock, and asa 
honey-yielder. He would be glad to purchase the seed him- 
self, as it enriches in three ways—makes good hay, yields fine 
honey, and greatly benefits the land upon which it grows. 

Before another spring is here, I will try to think to give 
an article in the Bee Journal on Alsike clover growing, with 
illustration, all of which will be suitable for republishing in 
your local newspapers. Also, you could possibly induce your 





farm papers to publish it. That would help immensely, [ 
believe in using every possible agency to get proper ang help. 
ful information before the public. I think that Occasions) 
short articles on the use of honey should be furnisheg eve 

local newspaper by bee-keepers. Take an interest jp your 
home papers also, and then when you want their Publishers tp 
favor you by publishing an article on Alsike clover, or 


any 
other subject, they'll gladly do it. 





Some Prominent Apiarian People aro ,. 
pected to be atthe Toronto convention Sept. 4, 5 ang ¢ 
Among them may be named the following: 

G. M. Doolittle, H. R. Boardman, A. I. Root, Capt. J, g 
Hetherington, Treasurer J. T. Calvert, Hon. R. L. Taylor, 
Ernest R. Root, Vice-President L. D. Stilson, Thomas g 
Newman, and others. 

The Farmers’ Advocate, published in Canada, says thy 
‘over 100 have already promised” to be present. It will be 
a good time to meet the Eastern members of the clan. 

A special session of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associatig 
will be held in conjunction with the North American, go I yp. 
derstand. Better try to be there, if you can possibly do go, 
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Basswood and Drouth.—Mr. B. Taylor, of For. 
estville, Minn., has this to say about basswood, in the Aug. Ist 
number of the Farm, Stock and Home: 


We, and many others in different States, reported and be- 
lieved that the hard freezing late last spring had destroyed 
the basswood bloom. We now know we were mistaken, for 
many trees on the hills bloomed, and we have found several ip 
bloom in low places where freezing was hardest. This prove 
that some other cause than frost curtailed the basswood 
bloom, which we now suspect to be the same that has nearly 
destroyed white clover in this section, viz.: the drouth of the 
last two years. The basswood trees have not the green, 
healthy, vigorous look of former seasons, and we know that 
many forest trees were at death’s door last fall from lack ol 
moisture. Truly, all things that have life are vitally inter. 
ested in the sunshine and showers. 


—— ee 


A Correction.—In the article by Mr. C. E. Mead, on 
page 488, in the ninth line from the bottom of the second 
column omit the word ‘‘not,” and it will read as Mr. Mead 
wrote it, viz.: ‘*I am assure of wintering these small nuclei 
packed over the strong colonies as I am the big ones.” 





A Relic of the Battle of Antietam—a piece of a shell- 
has kindly been sent to me by Mr. L. A. Hammond, of Keedys 
ville, Md., a bee-keeper whose farm is a part of the old battle 
field. Hesays he can pick up any number of relics on ths 


historic ground. 
ep 


Ventura County, in California, has 4,215 colonies 
of bees, according to the assessors’ reports. It would belo 
teresting to know how much hovey they stored this year. 


Mineral Wool is something that has been suggested 
as géod material for packing hives in winter. As probably 
quite a number do not know just what ‘* mineral wool” Is, and 
might be interested in it, I will give what the Age of Steel has 
to say In regard toit. Itis an artificial product made from 
blast-furnace slag or certain melted rocks, by the action of 4 
jet stream in which the liquid material is transformed {0s 
fine fibrous or filamentous condition. In this state it closelJ 
resembles cotton-wool, hence its name. Among its most |i 
portant properties are strength combined with lightness, 
sistance to transmission of heat, cold and sound. It [s& 
pecially adapted as a lining between walls, floors, partitions, 
roofs, etc., in building construction, thus rendering 4 building 
to a greater degree fire-proof. In shutting out the ray# of 
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sup in summer, the building is kept cool, while in winter the 
hot ascending air is retained, keeping the building warm. By 
deadening sound all communications and noises between offices 
are avoided. 

As an inorganic substance, it does not decay or breed and 
harbor insects or vermin, as do earth, mortar, felt and sheath- 
ing papers when used as linings, a good property from a sani- 
tary standpoint. It is especially adapted to cold storage and 
refrigerating houses, and has also been applied as a cover for 
water-pipes to prevent them from freezing. A more extended 
use of mineral wool seems very probable. 

It might pay to test it more extensively for packing bees 
in winter. Possibly it could be used in place of straw by 
thore who make straw hives. 


atte 
=_° 





The Nectar in Flowers, says W. W. Stoddard, 
of England, is simply a solution of cane-sugar formed and 
provided for the nutrition of the stamens and pistils. That 
may be only his ** say so.” 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








WEIGHT OF BEES. 


According to figures in Gleanings, it seems pretty well es- 
tablished that when well filled, as when leaving with a swarm, 
bees weigh about 3,000 to the pound, and when emptied of 
honey about 5,000 to the pound. That shows that a bee can 
carry a load of honey equal to about two-thirds its own weight. 


KEEPING SHARP THE UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 


Here’s how E. H. Schaeffle does it, as reported in Glean- 
ings: 

‘*He uses hot water, as many others do, into which to dip 
his knife. The water is used in a two-gallon stone crock. If 
the water is put in boiling hot, the crock will hold the heat 
foralong time. Select a crock upon the edges of which there 
isnoenamel. If there is, file it off. Now, when the knife is 
removed from the crock, draw it across the edge of the crock 
as you would across a whet-stone, and the edge of the knife is 
kept as keen as a razor, which is no smal! item in uncapping.” 


ITALIANIZING AN APIARY. 


Doolittle, after trying other plans, thinks that for the 
practical bee-keeper ‘‘ the best plan is to give all the colonies 
which have good Italian queens, one or two frames of drone- 
comb, so that large numbers of drones will be reared in your 
own apiary, which will be very likely to secure the pure mat- 
ing of one-half or more of your queens; and when one is 
found that is impurely mated, kill her and give the colony a 
queen-cell from your pure breeder, and try again. As your 
colonies increase, your drones will increase also; and the 
more drones reared in your Italian colonies, the better will be 
your chances of having all purely mated.” 


AMALGAMATION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN AND THE UNION. 

The editor of Gleanings says: 

“IT must say, that, after looking over the whole situation, 
and studying it in all its bearings, I am in for supporting the 
amalgamation. I can’t see how the workings of the Union 
would be hampered by being a part of the N. A. B. K. A., and 
om organizations in one could be run much more econom- 


“The truth of the the matter, it seems to me, lies right 


a Bee-keepers cannot really afford two such organiza- 
see Let the Union swallow up the North American, if need 
©; but le. us boil them down into one; then let us have 


mee po initiation fees, conduct the one more economically, 

hd run the membership up into the several hundreds. 
“IfTam not very m re 

membershi y much out of the way, the increased 

that bee- 


pof the Union very recently was due to the fact 
keepers thought, after the Constitution was changed 








to take cognizance of adulteration and other matters, the 
Union would do something with this great problem of adulter- 
ation, and hence the new members. I do not quite agree that 
all the funds of the Union were raised for defense. The 
recent addition to membership brought with it an addition to 
the funds, and this was not so much for defense as for other 
matters. 

‘If we expect large membership, and a power for 
good, so that, as Bro. York says, we may appeal to legisla- 
tures that will hear, itis my humble opinion that the Unton 
should branch out in its line of work. The field of protection 
against unjust legislation is too narrow. The Union ought to 
take hold and investigate every case of alleged adulteration. 
It has seemed disinclined to take any such action. Again, It 
should, I think, keep a careful watch of the markets and of 
commission men. It should also have a watch-dog eye on 
swindlers who do occasionally creep into our ranks, and have 
in the past succeeded in carrying off hard-earned dollars from 
bee-keepers. Lam not referring to adulterators, but to un- 
scrupulous gueen-breeders and supply-dealers—more espe- 
cially the former, who have taken in large orders and then 
pocketed the money. 


** Last, but by no means least, it should and could fill the 
mission of the North American, in getting together the lead- 
ing bee-keepers of the land for face-to-face and hand-to-hand 
conferences. It should grapple the great questions, and then 
with a large membership and a financial backing, be in a posi- 
tion to act and do something. The North American is not, 
and has not been, what it should be. The Union has hada 
brilliant past in the line of protection against unjust legisla- 
tion. The need of such work is largely gone by, but there are 
newer and larger fields for action, and why not combine our 
two forces into one powerful one? Gleanings is for amalga- 
mation, and, with the Review, it doesn’t care whether the N. 
A. B. K. A. swallows tie Union, or whether the swallowing ifs 
the other way. Let’s combine our forces.” 


WHEN TO PUT ON THE ESCAPE. 


C. R. Coe says in Gleanings that instead of putting on the 
escape at night, the proper time is early in the morning of the 
day the extracting is to be done. This gives the bees a chance 
to evaporate through the previous night the thin nectar pres- 


ent. 
REARING QUEEN-CELLS THE OLD WAY. 


For the first time in several years we have been enabled 
to fill almost all our orders for queens, from our own aplary. 
Our trade has not been less; but now that we bave gone back 
to the good old-fashioned method of rearing queens, it is an 
actual fact that we cun rear more queens than we could by 
fussing with the new-fangled plans.—Gleanings. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


A. I. Root says they are now selling crimson clover seed 
at the rate of a bushel or more a day. He further says: 


There has been sufficient success, not only in Ohio, but 
even as far north as Michigan and York State, to warrant us 
in taking considerable pains to learn how to handle it. If it 
succeeds, you have a great lot of feed very early in the spring; 
and if you wish to enrich the ground for some future crop you 
have a great growth of clover to turn under. When it suc- 
ceeds, this latter plan is probably the cheapest way of manur- 
ing your ground that has ever been devised. I say manuring, 
for a heavy growth of this clover, or, in fact, any clover, 
turned under just before planting your crop, is equivalent to 
a@ great many loads of the very best stable manure. Another 
thing, you do not get a great lot of weed seeds as where your 
manure is purchased. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMA A DMM 





The Palmer House, located at the corner of King 
and York streets, Toronto, will be the headquarters of the 
North American convention Sept. 4, 5 and 6. Mr. J.C. Palmer, 
the proprietor, writes me that he has made arrangements to 
accommodate 200 delegates. So you see there will be ample 
room for all. Where members ‘ double up”—two in a bed— 
only $1.50 a day will be charged; $1.75 if you prefer to 
** bunk” alone. 

Just across the street from the Palmer, is the Kensington, 
another hotel owned by Mr. Palmer. Here the rate is 50 


cents and up for rooms, and meals are furnished on the Euro- 
pean plan—pay for what you order. 





~~ 
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Southern Department. 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this depai tment.—Ep.] 








Catling Out Drone-Comb—Preventing Robbing. 


Dr. Brown :—In replying to J. J. W.’s question (When a 
queen-excluder is used, and brood-frames in the upper story, 
would you cut out all the drone-comb?) you say: ‘I would 
cut it ont.” 

1. The answer is not explicit, or why would you cut it out 
of the upper story? That is, would you cutit outof the 
upper story ? 


2. How would you prevent robbing ? P. A. 

Evans, Ky. 

Answers.—1. It is not absolutely necessary to cut it out, 
but in order to secure the best results, and to conduct apiary 
work to the best advantage, itis wise and best not only to 
have frames of the same size, so as to be interehangeable, but 
to have them filled with straight worker-comb. When discuss- 
ing the natural history of the drone-bee, a few apiarists have 
ascribed to it several minor functions, aside from that of ferti- 
lization of the queen, but this latter is unquestionably the ob- 
ject of its being. God did not endow it with the desire nor 
capacity to work as a gatherer in the fields. It is a consumer, 
and a greedy one, of the proceeds of the industrious little 
worker. A hive with two or three frames of select drones 
will be sufficient to furnish all the males for a large apiary. 
More than this is a waste of honey, labor and time. 


2. If there is any truth in the old adage, that ‘‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” the full force of it 
comes in when applied to this question. When bees are gath- 
ering plenty of honey they seldom show any desire to rob; 
but when forage is scarce they can, by a very little impru- 
dence, or want of care on the partof their keeper, imbibe in 
this vice, and give no end to trouble. At such seasons, to be 
on the safe side, only open hives late in the evening, and 
always cover the exposed frames with a cluth, and keep the 
hive open no longer than necessary. Avoid the exposure of 
all bits of comb and honey—of all sweets that will attract the 
bees. If feeding is necessary, do it after sundown, and place 
the feed inside the hive. It is not always the poorest colony 
robbing the richer one, but more frequently it is the strong 
colonies robbing the weaker ones. 

Robber bees can always be distinguished from those that 
have been out honestly foraging, by the peculiar manner in 
which they approach a hive. Like sneak-thieves, they go 
cautiously with their heads toward the hive, looking for a bole 
toenter. They will alight at the entrance, and then dart 
back as if afraid to enter, particularly if there are guards 
stationed there. Butif the entrance is not securely guarded, 
they will finally passin, and when once loaded with stolen 
honey, they will pass outand make for their own honey. The 
bees belonging to the hive would come in loaded and not yo 
out loaded. 

The colony attacked at first may show some resistance, 
but as the number of robber-bees increase, they give up, and 
frequently join the robber force tothe destruction of the 
colony. You cannot well arrest the evil until you know the 
hive from which the robbers come. Such bees are out early 
in the morning before their honest neighbors stir, and are at 
work in the evening after their neighbors are quietly at home. 
To be certain, sprinkle some flour on the bees passing out of 
the attacked hive, and have assistants to watch the entrance 
of the suspected hives, and the white-coated thieves can be 
seen entering their hives. When you have found them, smoke 
them thoroughly in order to alarm them, and to check, for the 





time being, their outside operations, and to impart to them the 
odor of smoke, which will be distasteful to the inmates of the 
attacked hive. Contract the entrance to the robber hive, 
that only one bee can pass at a time, and set up weeds, Brags, 
small brush, or boards, in front to obstruct the Passage-way 
Robber bees dislike winding entrance-ways. Tap a little no, 
and then on the hive to anger the bees, and to get them inte 
fighting trim ; but sometimes t! ev become 80 discouraged that 
they lose all desire to defend their home. They nearly always 
become thus when the robbers bave taken all their stor 
The only remedy in such cases is to close up the entrance y 
the weak hive with wire-cloth, and carry it into a cool, dar 
room, like a cellar; feed; allow it to remain 48 hours, and 
then remove it to a new stand, taking the precaution to pro- 
tect the entrance as previously directed. If the hive is gti 
robbed, you had better unite the bees with the dishoneg 
colony. 

In cases where the robbers would attack in force, I hay 
found it of great advantage to spray them well with a foup. 
tain pump. Kerosene, creosote, carbolic acid, etc., sprinkle 
about the entrance and hives of robbers will often result i; 
checking their depredations. The object of these preparations 
is to give them a disagreeable scent, and to make them obnor 
ious to good, honest bees. 


i — 


Bee-Talk for Begiuners—--Honey. 


Honey is a sweet substance secreted by the nectaries o/ 
flowers. It is also secreted in sinall quantities by little glandv- 
lar organs on certain plants, as the cow-pea. It is taken y 
by the proboscis of the bee, and deposited in a special! pouch 
called the honey-sac, and conveyed to the hive. It is possible 
that the insect imparts to it some little acid ; but honey is na 
diyested nectar, as some writers contend. The function of th 
honey-sac is only that of a receptacle, and not an organ o! 
digestion. Theodor, flavor, and qualities of it depend upo 
the source from which it is gathered. Thus the famous honey 
of Hymettus has its thyme odor and flavor; the horsewint 
honey has its distinguishing qualities; the honey of the 
heather has its peculiarities; the sage, the poplar, the bas: 
wood, the clover, etc., have all their characteristics. Wher 
selecting honey for medicinal purposes, it might be well & 
consider the properties of tae plant from which it is gathered. 


When natural forage is scarce, bees will gather sweet 
from many sources. They will collect the excretion of the 
aphis, the waste of cider-mills, cane-mills, melon-juice, fruit 
juice, and the refuse of molasses and sugar barrels, etc. Bul 
none of such stuff can truly be called honey. Bee-keeper 
have been charged with feeding their bees glucose, sugar, etc 
for the object of the insects storing it in the surplus depart 
ment to be sold for genuine honey. But such charges cano0 
well be sustained. In fact, for a bee-keeper to purchase glu 
cose, etc., to feed to his bees with the expectation of their de 
positing it as surplus honey to be sold at the price of the pure 
article, would be to incur a loss in dollars and cents. Thi 
has repeatedly been tried. 

In some seasons, when honey is scarce in the flowers, bee: 
will work on fruit; but it is only when put to great straits [or 
food that they will attack sound fruit. When the skin 0 
grapes, peaches, figs, etc., become punctured, or cut } 
wasps, yellow jackets, birds, ete., they will proceed to sutt 
the juice. But as al] such cracked fruit is unsalable, they d¢ 
comparatively little harm. Here it should be rememberét 
that the bee is the friend of the agriculturist, for if it wert 
not for these insects, the fertilizing element of many male 
flowers would fail to reach the pistils of the female, and co 
sequently the plant would produce neither seeds nor fruit. 


RR I 


~ See “* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 545. 
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‘Notes > Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 











Strawherry Pollination.—* Can you raise a crop 
of Crescent strawberries with no staminate blossoms within a 
mile ?”—Dr. Miller, ou page 454. 

Say, Doctor, I will let you and Mr. Jolley settle your straw- 
berry disputes, but I want to suggest that it is a little dauger- 
ous to tackle these botanical questions unless you are keeping 
yourself well read up on the subject. It is not absolutely nec- 
essary that fertilization shall take place in order that fruit 
may be produced, and you were peculiarly unfortunate in 
mentioning the ** Crescent,” as you will see by the following: 


“Certain so-called pistillate varieties—notably the Cres- 
cent—at times mature fruit and apparently perfect seeds in 
the absence of any perfect flowering variety.”—Prof. W. M. 
Munson, of the Maine Experiment Station. 

This may seem startling, but he says further: ‘‘One 
grower of my acquaintance uses no perfect-flowering variety, 
and succeeds admirably.” 

Not only strawberries, but pears and other fruit are pro- 
duced without fertilization. Ofgen pollination takes place 
without the ovules being impregnated. Pollination seems to 
act in two ways—in one case it impregnates the ovules, and in 
the other it acts directly on the fruit, stimulating its growth. 
The latter frequently occurs without having any effect on the 
ovules. Hence, such fruit as strawberries and pears may 
seem to be perfectly developed, but the seed—the real fruit in 
the strawberry—will be imperfect. 

Special Agent Waite demonstrated by aseries of experi- 
ments that in all cases where the ovules of the pear were not 
impregnated, the fruit, though seemingly perfect, was not as 
large and as well developed as it was where the act of impreg- 
nation had taken place. The facts stated above should not be 
lost sight of in the discussion of this subject. Let me quote 
further from Prof. Munson, as confirming my position : 

“The fact seems well established that in certain species 
the ovary may develop and reach normal size without the cor- 
responding impregnation of the ovules, and even in the entire 
absence of the male element. What the conditions are which 
induce this apparently abnormal! condition, is not fully deter- 
mined. It is evident, however, that vigorous growth of the 
parent plant is of first importance.” 

I want tocall special attention to a statement of Prof. 
M.’s in the first quotation. You will notice that he says, 
“and apparently perfect seeds.” I am glad that he said “ ap- 
parently,” for I am pretty thoroughly convinced that no seed 
will be produced, if the act of impregnation does not take 
place. 

1 feel quite sure that there is yet much to learn about the 
influence of pollen in the development of fruit. I have said 
more than Once that it is not a question of the mere produc- 
tion of fruit, but a question of perfect fruit—perfect fruit not 
only for one year, but for all time to come. It may prove to 
be true that lack of perfect impregnation for a long series of 
years will cause the plant to degenerate. In that case it is 
not a question of one crop, but of the best possible crop for 
years. This fact makes all that I have said on the subject 
harmonize with the above—nuot fruit alone, but PERFECT fruit 

for all time to come is the mission of the bees in orchard and 


berry-patch. 
*~*44A4AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALL 


_ The icEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet ou * Foul Brood; its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 








The North American at Toronto.—A!though 
all the program for the meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Toronto is not quite ready to an- 
nounce, Secretary Hutchinson has sent me the following in 
regard to transportation and hotel arrangements for those at- 
tending the convention at Toronto, Sept. 4, 5, and 6: 


The North American will hold its annual convention in 
the auditorium of the Normal School, at Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, on Sept. 4, 5, and 6, the first session being on the even- 
ing of the +th. 

The Trunk Line Association and the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation bave botb given reduced rates—a fare and one-third. 
Persons going will buy a ticket paying full fare going. and 
get a Certificate from their station agent. If a ticket 
Certificate cannot be obtained because your starting-puinut is & 
sma!l place, then buy a ticket tothe nearest large town where 
a Certiticate may be vbtained. Is might be well to inquire of 
the agent a few days beforehand. and thus learn if he has 
any Certiticates, and the point where one can be obtained if 
he has none. 

If LUO persons are present who have come on some legiti- 
mate form of railroad transportation, all who have Certificates, 
and have paid as much as 75 cents fare guing, will be sold 
tickets for the return trip at one-third fare. In Canada and 
Michigan, and in other States, perhaps (but of this I do not 
know), round trip ticket can be bought for but a single fare. 
This, of course, will be better than the certificate plan. Per- 
haps many living a short distance beyond where excursion 
rates are given, will find it cheaper to buy a regular ticket to 
the nearest point where excursion rates prevail, but those 
coming long distances will probably find the Certificate plan 
the best. Each one must look up these matters in advance 
and decide for himself which is the best for him. 


The Trunk Line Association covers the roads from Niag- 
ara Falls. Buffalo, Salamanac, N. Y.. Pittsburg, Pa., Bellaire, 
Ohio, Weeling, Parkersburg, and Charleston, W. Va., and 
points east thereof except New England. I hope to get reduc- 
tions from New England. The Central Traffic Association 
covers the territory west of Buffalo and Pittsburg to Chicago, 
aud St. Louis on the west, aud the Ohio river on the south. 


Tickets must be bought not earlier than three days pre- 
vious to the meeting, and_return tickets bought not later than 
three days after the meeting. 


The headquarters at Toronto will probably be at the 
Palmer House, corner of King and York streets. This is 
$2.00 a day house, but if members will double up, two ina 
bed, the price will be only $1.50 aday. If separate beds are 
wanted, it will be $1.75. Remember this is during the Indus- 
trial Fair, when no reductions at all ought to be expected. 
The street cars pass the hotel, and they can be taken within a 
block of the Normal School, where the convention is to be held. 


While the program is not yet complete, the following can 
be announced : 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills.—The Bee-Keepers’ 
Union: Its Past, Present, and Future. 

Dr. C. C. Miller. Marengo, [||._—Amalgamation of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. 

Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, 
Canada—Address of Welcome, Etc. 

A short address by Jas. Mills, M.A., L.L.D., President of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada. 

S. T. Pettit. Belmont, Out.—Introducing Queens. 

Ernest R. Root. Medina, Ohio—Bee-Paralysis: What We 
Know and Should Do About It. 

Allen Pringle, Selby, Out.—Mistakes of Bee-Papers aad 
Bee-Journals. 

H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio—How to Feed 
Bees Profitably. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich.—How Bee-Keepers 
Might Receive More Benetit from the Experiment Stations. 

F. A. Gemmill, Stratford. Ont.—Whbho Shall Winter Lees 
Out-of-Doors; Who in the Cellar ? 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga.—What is Indicated by 
Color in Italian Bees ? 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—The Proper Size of a 
Brood-Nest, and How It Shall be Decided. 

B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn.—The Surest and Best Way 
of Producing a Crop of Comb Honey. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodine, N. Y.—Some Things of Interest 
to Bee-Keepers. 

R. McKuight, Owen Sound, Ont.—Legislation for Bee- 
Keepers. 


Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutouarnson, Sec. 
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A Big Offer to Present Subscribers Only ! 


50 cts. Worth of Books Free! Read On! 


We will give to any present regular subscriber to the Bee Journal, 50 cents’ worth of the books 
described below for each NEW subscriber sent us for a year at $1.00. Send on the new sub- 
scribers and select the books you want. This is an easy way to get some good books. 

No premium will also be given to the new subscriber. Now, everybody hustle up ! 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.-- 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
— in the highest style of the art,and bound 

n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary. by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only tnstructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
pe retolony of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. Price, 


Sclentific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains s30Jengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundinecloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. % 
pages, bound In paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Btenenzucht,. by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5vc. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmun.—A 32-page pamphlet: just the thing to 
create @ demand for honey at home. Should be 
scatteied freely. Contains recipesiur Honey-Cakes, 
Cuvkies, u.dings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, propald—Singie copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
ets.: Sv for$i. 50: tn for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 5U0 
for $10.0); or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 2%! or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JUURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast us received. Not muailable to 
Oanada. Price, 75 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necesslty.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itls a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This Is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business mun should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leathereite, calf tinish. rice, 4 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buvok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green's Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.— Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Cu!ture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Hla kberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer. 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing f wis, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 3U cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay. 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit ‘arm which he made yield « generous for- 
tune. 64 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
tee ps Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 3u cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything aboutthe 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, th»t only ONE book 
can be tuken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nai a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description «f the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........$2.10 
DB BG) OE Bee Ais cs cvcscccccscces 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................05. 1.74 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....__. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Kearing ............ 165 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... ... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............, 1,24 
10. Rational Kee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keepi: g |Papertound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oe 148 
14, Convention Hard Book. ere 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit... .... 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Protit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
38. Our Powltry DOeP ecsciwe cs. vsccccs - 1.10 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay..... 115 
20. Green’s “ix Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and UOrchard...... ... ....... 1.15 
2. How to Propugute and Grow Fruit... 1.15 
By, SE BOs s tatenn henerdeghskvdeknwtecss 1.10 
”4. Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commerciul Calculator. No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ...... 1.40 





General Items, 


a he el el el ae ee 


OOOO, 
Fair Prospects for Fall Honey. 

The July rains have brought forth Veg. 
etation in the greatest luxuriance, and 
there is fair prospects for a fall flow of 
honey. 

Bees commenced swarming Aug. 1, and 
are continuing at a lively rate. 


Mrs. L. Harnisoy 
Peoria, Ill., Aug. 2. 





Bee-Sting Antidote. 


The article on page 430, “ A Considers. 
tion of Bee-Stings,” is pretty good, but the 
sting of bees hurts me, and especially it; 
haven't my preventive close at hand, vis: 
Make a strong tincture of lobelia seed. Th. 
minute a bee stings me, I apply a little of 
the tincture on the place stung. It destroys 
the poison, no swelling results, and the 
pain generally amounts to nothing. This 
is a positive safe-guard against the bad ef. 
fects of being stung. Eb. 8. Pops. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Blue Vervain. 


I send a flower that I wish to know the 
name of. It is a good honey-plant, and 
blooms about July 25. It is just swarming 
with bees to-day (Aug. 5). LI intend to keep 
watch of it, and see when it ceases to bloom. 

Luce, Mich., Aug. 5. Ww. Cralo. 


[This plant is the blue vervain (Verbena 
hastata) usually very common in waste. 
places and in neglected pastures. It is often 
accredited as a good honey-plant.—T. J 
BURRILL. | 





Bees in a House-Apiary. 

I have 30 colonies of bees in a building 
built after the plan of H. P. Langdon’s, of 
New York. I use the Langstroth frame. 
and the bees are doing extremely well 
After-swarming need not occur at all in 
such a building. 

Later I may give my experience and re- 
sults with bees kept out-doors and those 
kept inside. 8. E. Roop. 

Fertile, Iowa, July 31. 

[Mr. Rood is hereby requested to tell his 


experience as indicated above, for the 
benefit of the Bee Journal readers.—Eb.} 





Starting in Bee-Keeping—Uaniting. 

In the summer of 1893 I caught a swarm 
of bees and put them into an 8-frame hive, 
and I now have 12 strong colonies. I have 
never had any bee-book, nor taken & paper, 
in fact, I have never seen a bee-paper that 
was worth reading until I had a copy of 
the American Bee Journal handed me. ! 
have found experience a great teacher, and 
as my stock cost me comparatively noth- 
ing. I have experimented quite a little. 

I would like to tell how [united two weak 
colonies at a good advantage. About June 
1 I bada colony that bad swarmed three 
times, and although weak, it had a good 
laying queen. This colony I will call No. L 
The colony in the hive next to it (about» 
feet away) had swarmed, and although the 
queen had failed to return from ber bridal 
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tour, the colon 
will call No. 2. 
| knew that one strong colony was worth 
two weak ones, but how to unite them was 
a question with me. I moved hive No. 1 to 
within one foot of hive No. 2. I then moved 
No. 2away about 20 feet, and taking each 
frame I shook and brushed All the bees off 
on the alighting-board of No. 1; they 
readily entered (by giving a little smoke), 
also the returning bees from both hives, 
that were in the field. Before I had finished 
the job, a large swarm issued from another 
hive, and clustered on a brush nearby. I 
at once hived them in No. 2, all filled with 
brood-combs, and the result is two strong 
colonies filling surplus sections with white 
clover honey, which is found here in abun- 
dance. J. E. Tayor. 
Orleans, Mass., July 22. 


was fairly strong; this I 


Old Subscriber—Doing Fairly Well. 

I have been taking the American Bee 
Journal since Geo. Wagner edited it in 
Washington, D. C., and I have ever found, 
and still find, it full of interest te bee-keep- 
ers. There are many things in every issue 
that are helpful and full of suggestions to 
me. 

The bees in this part of the country are 
doing fairly well this year. 

Liberty, Ind., Aug. 3. 





JOHN CLARK. 





Too Much Rain. 


The season this way has been a hard one 
—toomuch rain. It started in well, but 
cold rains, long continued, spoiled it. I 
think the fall flowers will build up well for 
winter. 

I have experimented a little in queens for 
my own pleasure this season, and have 
learned one or two things that may be of 
advantage. J. E. Ponn. 

North Attleboro, Mass., Aug. 6. 


a 


Battle of the Humble-Bee. 


A short time ago as I was watching my 
honey-bees carry into their bives pollen 
and honey, a large humble-bee, attracted 
by the fragrant smell of new honey, came 
buzzing around the hives; it buzzed from 
entrance to entrance of different hives, 
but as each was well guarded by the 
honey-bees, they would dart at it whenever 
it attempted to alight. It was loth, appar- 
ently, to make the attempt. However, 
the smell of the gathered sweets was too 
much for it, and its appetite got the better 
of its fears, and it alighted at the entrance 
of one of the hives. No sooner done than 
two bees were on its back and wings—one 
on each side; and as it raised to throw 
them off, a third bee attacked it squarely 
in the breast, and over all went to the 
ground. 

I watched the struggle as they fought, 
the bees banging onto it and thrusting 
their stings into it the best they could, 
while it, with comprratively giant strength, 
tore them away. ‘1 16 contest lasted per- 
“aps one quarter of a minute, when it 
cleared itself from the honey-bees, leaving 
the three adversaries exhausted and wound- 
ed on the ground; it flew perhaps six feet 
and rested ona stone. I watched it as it 








Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


— 


MANUAL OF THE 


—_ 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 page 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub 
scribers, for the work of getting New subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 
































APIARY. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the must com 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ** Tak Brr-KEEPER's GUIDE.” 


HERE IS OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook's book FREE as a premium. No premium is also giv- 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. The postpaid price of the book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. Wewant to give 
away 10U0 copies of this book by Oct. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


) California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
ot California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Ree-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail,28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 














BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 








Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


\ ‘ 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. G. Newman, ** case 41G0, ILL. 


| 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES °°%..23732 

—* Amateur Bee- 

Keeper ’’—how to manage bees. etc.—25 cta. 

The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 

Wyandotte, Langshan and Lechorn Eggs for 

hatching. Cat. free, bot state what you want. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 











SECTIONS, BBREE-RAUIVES, SS\HIPPING-GASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AnD PRICES. 


(2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


E22 Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. eg 
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Non - Stinging 


—-AND— 


alte | C C S 


This famous strain of Vellow-Banded Bees 
are giving satisfaction where they have been 
introduced, | have had tnia strain in my api- 
ary six years, and never bave hao » ewarm of 
bees from them. And in the particular colo- 
ny from whi-b T am rearing Queens, | have 
never received a sting. Every subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal can 0! tain one 
WARRANTtED QUEEN by remitting 75> cts. Or 
$1 50 pw) 8 for the above bee paper and one of 
the finest “ Adel ’’ Queens. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
WILLow Grove, Del., July 16, 1895. 
Mr. H. ALLEY: The best queen 1 have 
came from jou. The colony hus stored 114 
pounds comb honey from truit bieom a d 
crimson clover. White clover is acomp»p ete 


failure. J. COLBY =MITH. 
HENRY ALLEV, 
34Atf WENIAM. MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Un'tested, July to Oct., 75¢. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Ts: sted Queens, $1.09 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 
28Atf 18 Fulton S:., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 











Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jurs, Shipping-Ca-es, und every- 
thing that beekeepers use. Roots 
Geods at Koot’s Prices, and the 
mM best shipping point in tne country. 

Dealer in Honey aud Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


° : p 
162 "ass. Ave. Walt rT N, Pouder 
INDLANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the Amertaam isee snus 


4 10°4 Mississippi St 
H. G. Acklin, St. Paul, daar. 
Novihwestern Agent For 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 








Send for | BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List f or Sale. 
21A17 Mention the American Ber Journai 





TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crater, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NBW LONDON, WIS 
Mentwn the American Bee Jona 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
29A8t SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 
Mention tre Amerwan Bee Journ’, 


89) “money [89D 
ror Business, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation st Wholesale Prices. Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, seud for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. W. BROWN, AV SSSTtsA 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











panted and dressed its wounds and wings. 
It rested for a minute or two. and started 
to fly. then rested again. Maddened as it 
was by its defeat. it started again and went 
direct to the entrance of the hive. It tried 
to enter without stopping. but its reception 
was very warm and pointed! It was at- 
tacked from all sides at once, and they all 
rolled to the ground in a bunch. The 
struggle lasted two or three seconds, when 
the humble-bee tore the bees from it (like 
the giant it was), and took its departure at 
once, a wiser if not a more humble humble- 
bee. J. L. BowpisH. 
Wichita, Kans., July 29. 


—_____+ —— <> »— 


Carniolan-Italian Hybrids, Etc. 


I have tested the blacks, Italians, Punics, 
Italian and black hybrids, the Carniolans, 
and Carniolan Italian bybrids. The last 
are the beesfor me. It is true they are 
quite given to swarming, but they are 
hardy. winter well. are gentle, good comb- 
builders, build up early in the spring, and 
will go to work in sections when the Italians 
will lay up and try to steal what the others 
gather. 

tam thinking of trying a few 9 or 10 
frame hives, if 1% sections will work to 
suit. I think it will check swarming a little, 
although they are not bad, but from choice 
I prefer they would not swarm at all. 

My bees stored an average of 63 complete 
14-ounce sections of honey per colony, 14 
ounces each. spring count, and doubled in 
increase. I lost 6 per cent. in wintering 
last winter, but they all came out weak in 
the spring. What 1 lost died from the 
effects of dysentery; they were all affected. 

Allen, Mich., July 12. C. H. Austin. 


> ——-_.<- - —_ 


Phacelia. 

Isend you by mail a package containing 
specimens of a plant in the different stages 
of its growth. and wish to know what it is, 
and what itis good for. Itis a plant that 
came up from a paper of mixed seeds, and 
Ido not know any name for it. I call it 
‘“*the bee-plant,’’ because the bees work on 
itso constantly. I planted it a year ago 
last spring with other seed. and one plant 
of that kind came up. and from the time it 
commenced to blossom until the frost 
killed it, the bees worked busily on it. I 
sowed the seed, and this year havea bed 
of it about equal to 10 feet square, and the 
bees are almost eating it up. 

H. P. WiLuson. 

Bathgate, N. Dak., July 29. 

[This plant is Phacelia congesta, often 
known simply as phacelia. It has often 
been commended as a honey-plant, and 
seems to merit its good reputation. It 
originally came from Texas.—T. J. Bur- 
RILL. } 


_- — 





Fatal Effect of a Bee-Sting. 


Do you know that bee-stings sometimes 
prove fatal? I never thought so, but I was 
informed by a reliable man, a few days 
ago, of the case of Harry Ayers, who died 
from the effects of the sting of a single bee, 
and in the remarkably short time of five 
minutes. As I thought the case a rather 
peculiar one, I took the names and address 
of the physicians that examined the man 
soon after he died. They were Drs. Cole- 





QUEENS! 


Now ready by return mail. reared In fi 

onies from the best honey-gathering a 

in America, at the following very low prices: 

pT es eA each $1.50 

. per \%dozen..... ..... 800 

Warranted purely-mated ...__ each 75 

= per % dozen,...... 498 

per dozen P 
If you want Queens fur busi > 

old reliable strain. 40 p. descriptive Geant 

Free. W. W. CARY, Colrain, Mar” 


27Ate Mention the American Bee Journal, 


tHe OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
: GRINDERS 


A =—— Grinds more grain t 
degree of fineness than any other mill. Grindsent 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for — purpose. War. 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peeriess tobe 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH, 
Write us at once for prices and } 
here is money in this mill. Made only by te 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE C0. JOLIET It 


donna mantra lm ln 
T es, agons, nam Cc. 
ste. Prices lowest. Quality best. 


Mention the American bec Journal 34A% 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
dor sale Sept 1 at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 per 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each. or $6 00 
per dozen. +ither Golden Italians or [mported 
stock at sume» ice. Sufe urrival and sutis- 
faction guxranteed. Address. 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN. 
Viention the American, Bee Journal 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen. bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 |is. of 
honey to the colony): or a 3-Banded lalian 
Leather-Col.».ed Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported trom Italy. Oct. "94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret istosel an extra-large amount, 
which enabies me tosell at low prices Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have | home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

ee Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimo: ials. to 

Wms. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and HKetail, 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. | 
am furnishing large wealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write tor Samples aud Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THiS JOURNAL 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
|} RUAT Cifices: 1019, 100 State St, 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Il eo}. 
Straing 



























Queens and Nuclei! 


Untested Italian Queens. by return mail, 75¢ 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuvlei, by oxprne a Frame, 76¢. 
Address. Cc. E. MEAD, Iu 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CH04Go, 
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Convention Wotices,. 





the 

:san.—There will be @ meeting of 

se ert Kansae Bee-Keepers Associa- 
in Fort Scott. Kaus.. on Sepr. 19. L895. 

e cordially luvited to — and have a 
here will bea full pr #ram. 

r J.C. BALOCA, Sec, 


Sout 
tion 
All are 
good ‘ime. 

Bronson, Kaus 


co.gIN.-The Southwestern Wisconsin 
a epren Association will hold its next 
meeting at Pl tteville, Wis., Oct 8 und #, 
igus. “Come.every one. Don't get dis- 
sourngedif we haven't gota crop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville. Just 
the same ae ee  saggn sere 
wih vou Many iaterestiog subjects 
discussed, M. M. RICE. Sec. 
Bo-o bel. Wis. 





ane a 
A , 


“LAST CALL! 


Golden Ltalian Queens, 
August und Septembe:. 60 cis.; Oct., 75c. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville. Ohio. 
34A4t Mention the American Bee Journd, 








Another Wonderful Cure. 


Ever since my “cal*hood” IT had_ been ir 
trouble, inheriied a tendency to “breaking 


out.” After a severe attack I have often 


been confined tothe stable forweeks. Also 
troubled with aringirg sensation in my nose, 
anda feeling es if stuck with pi‘chforks by 
angry men. I was threatened with “Bologna 
treatment,” b«+a friend recommended Fl > s«- 
ticity as compounded by the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. Ove. dose 
werke | a complete cure, end I czn freely 
recommend itin: !lstmilar cuses. 
Yours truly, Durham Bull, 


Nention the Americnn Ree fora. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From Texas. My Bees are bred 


tor Business, 
as wellus for Beauty and Gentleness, 

Ee Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Write tor Price- List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


J, 0. GIVENS, =P: 


Buxs "DMs. 
10424 
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Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


to Five cross-bars are rivited In the 
» ‘centre at the top. These bend down 

¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 
+ The neck-band is hard spring brass. 

The netting is white with face-piece 
* of black to see through. 

= Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn In bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 
Nee OV Ces. carta. 


2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for 81.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 61.00 each. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
(eens CHAS. H, THIES, 
STEELEVILLE, ILL. 
_Mention the American Ree Journ 34 at 
R ¢ this Journal whe 
aa to any of our 
Vertise either in 
ordering, or “_ 
offered, 


asking about the Goods 
Advertisement in this paper. 





















8 or 5 Banded—Untesi'd 
60 cts.; 6 for $4.25. Tested, 
7de.; 6 tor 84.25. 


will please state that they saw 











man and McCollum, both of Cresco, How- 
ard Co., Iowa. They reported that they 
could find no other cause of death but the 
sting of the bee, which they found to be on 
one of the large blood vessels of the man's 
neck. This is rather an old story, as it hap- 
pened in 1867, but if it was true then. it is 
just as true to-day. Now, if any of the 
readers of the Bee Journal (or any other 
man) ever knew of a similar case. I should 
like to have them report, as to whether the 
bee is capable of taking the life of the api- 
arist. If it be so, we ought to know it. 
Colfax, Iowa. C. E. Woopworrts. 


[Although personally I never saw a case 
like the one mentioned by Mr. W.., still I 
have no doubt of its beinga fact. I have 
heard of people being kicked to death by 
horses. and fatally hooked by cattle; some 
have died from being bitten ty poisonous 
snakes. But all such cases are quite rare. 
If | remember correctly, a young lady in 
Canada died only a few years ago, from 
the effects of a bee-sting on the temple. I 
think it pays to wear a good veil when 
handling bees, and take no chances.—Eb. | 





A Report from Washington. 


My crop for 1895 is 2.200 pounds of comb 
honey from 42 colonies, spring count, and 
increased to 74 colonies. My home apiary 
was allowed to swarm, as I had not time to 
control them, but at my out-apiary only a 
few colonies swarmed, and they were in 
the Dadant hive. The sectional brood- 
chamber hive is my cboice. The more I 
use it the better I like it. as every necessary 
manipulation is so easily done, and with 
very little work compared to hanging 
frames. I have made 200 of them, and 
shall get my bees into them as soon as con- 
venient. 

I have no difficulty at all to dispose of my 
own honey at fair prices—12 to 17 cents for 
comb honey, and 8 to 15cents for extracted. 

My first swarm came off on May 25, and 
the last on July 6. The honey-flow lasted 
about five weeks, principally from white 
clover; this season the honey is very thick, 
and candies in a few days. 

G. D. Lirroor. 

Tacoma, Wash., July 29. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From a $50 00 Breeder obtained of ae oe 
- ‘ from one of A. 

Also Leather Colored (ory vest in: 

ported Queens, Price—1 Queen. 50c ; 6 for 

2.74; $.00 per dozen. Will warrant 95% of 

Queens purely mated: Bees to be gentle and 

excellent ho ey gatherers H. G. QUIRIN, 
s4 Arf BELLEVUE, Huron Co., Olu. 
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Orange-Blossom, Alfalfa or Sage 


HONEY 


For Sale Cheap. 
Cc. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif, 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 


—Take Notice— 
Before placing your order for supplies 
write for my VEKkY Low PriCEs vn 
D. T HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 
SHIPPING-CASES ano 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 


18ktr A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 


15Dte 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 19.— The honey 
market Is now aeoaee. and I think this the 
best time to sell, espe ay white grades of 
comb honey. Keceipts so far are light. We 
quote: White comb. 14@lL*c.; mixed. 12 
l4c. Extracted, white. 7@7%c.:; mixed, 
6\%c.; buckwheat and dark, 54%@6c. 

H. RB. W. 


CHICAGO. Iuu., July 30.—We are now havy- 
ing some inquiries for comb honey, and ez- 
pect our firet receipts of tancy whlie to sell 
at lSe.; No. 1 white will bring 14e¢ ; no trou- 
ble to sell fancy hon y; No. 2 quality sells at 
10@13c., depending u:on condition. White 
extracted, 6@7c., depending upon flavor; 
durk, 5@6c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Aug. 7.—Some of the new 
crop of comb honey has come on the market, 
ard we tbave sold sume at 14e. There is also 
sale for the darker grades at 8@12c. Extract 
ed, 5@7c.. according to quality, flavor and 
color. Beeswax, 25@27c. RK. A. B. &. Co. 





CINCINNATI. O., Aug. 7.—Demand ts live 
ly for new ex! acted und comb honey. all oid 
honev being closed out, Arrivals are fair but 
insufficient for the demand. Comb hone 
ba ee 14@1Sc. for choice white. Extrac 
4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. ¥. M. &8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 8.—The receipts 
of new comb honey are licht. Demand ts fale. 
We quote: Comb. No, 1 white, 1-ibs., 14 
@15e.; No, 2. 1:@t"e; No. 1 amber, 124 
lic.; No.2. 10c. Kxtracted, white, 6@6o.; 
umber. 5% @6c.; dark, 4@4\e. 

Cc. 0. C. & Co. 


Beeswax. 20@25c, 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., June 18.—The new 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and Is 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey has 
arrived in this market as yet. We quote: 
Comb honey. 9@13c. Extracted, 4%@6ce, 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
of beeswax hus demoralized our market this 
spring, and has hurt our sales considerable. 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. July 6.—The market is 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de 
mand at the present. The market is quirton 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@6%c.; South 
ern. choice, 60@*5c. per gallon; common, 50 
@A5e. per gallon. Revswax is declining and 
relling at from 29@0c, at present, but the 
incivatious are that the price will decline atill 
further. «8. 





——— Ole, 


MOTHS “mse 


PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete, 
for Circulars, apply to Cuas, F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10 for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 





Chicago, tls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water 8t. 
RK, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Keade Street. 
HILDRETH BRCB. ar 2 
2 123 est Broadway. 
Cuaes. Israewt & Bros.. 486 Canal St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hanmallton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & BON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C, &, Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Oentral avs. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


Itis always economy .o buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not haifso good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS ae acknowledged to be 
superior to any #m the market. The 
sume is alsotrueo” our HIVEs and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and iu many cases low- 
er, and you are al\ass sure of getting 
first-class goods. Weal+o publish THE 
AMERICAN BRE KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and pricelist free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
bam, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
Englund customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That's what we 
are here for. Get our bigh prices before sell- 


ing. 
«©. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 
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T ARISE 


7° SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKEES and QUEENS— 
in their seasun, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies... ... 5000 
l untested queen. 11” 

pe queens 550 











12 - 10 v0 
1 tested een... $1 50 
— eens. 4: 
1 select tested queen 2 10 
Bie “ Queens 5 0C 


Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4 (*) 
Extra Selected for breeding. THE VERY BEST... 600 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
@@® Circular free, giving ful) particulars regard 
ing the —— and each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. ¥. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 1% years. and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
fou! brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 
27Atf J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 








Is a good thing 


Free Silver tuthere'ssomeRyp You 


thing better 
Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 
10 Ibs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.83.50 
10 ibs. Li. bt 46 3,60 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Tbin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


No orders wil) be accepted at these prices 
from persams living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAX -fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, [11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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In response to many inqui. 
ries 1 will renew my specig; 
offer for a short time only ; _ 


Abbott’s Space. 





Five «St. Joe” Hives, 1-Siory, cut ready to nail—no sec. 
tions—for $3.50 to any one who has never had a crate of these 
Hives. 

H sell Dadant’s Foundation at their prices; pay CASH for 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplics. 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. Write and say wha; 


you want, 
EMERLON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frama 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone iu the Surplus Houey 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. ¥. 


A Thousand Tons of Comb Honey 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. That is why 


3 i WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


PRICES ARE REDUCED 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


Ss The Beeswax You Have to Offer. 


@” Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


F:om A. Norton, of Monterey, Calif., reads as 
follows: 

“The Queen that you sent me arrived in 
fine condition in 12 days from the time that ! 
ordered her. (It takes 6 days for mail to go 


from here to Calif) Twelve bours later she 
was introduced. and in 12 more was laying. I thank you for your promptness and for the 
beauty, size and excellence uf the Queen.” 


From neighboring States I frequently get reports of Queens being received and INTRO- 
DUCED within 3 days trom the time the order was sent. I not only advertise to send Queens by 
RETURN MAIL. but I DO doit; und! sell 1e+ted Queens of this year’s rearing for only $1.00 
eacn, or six for $5.00. One Queen and the REvView for only $1.50. 


Notice ! 


We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the Porters 
whereby we secure for this country the control of the sale of that very excellea! 
and almost indispensable implement— 


TRE PORTER BRE-RSCAPE. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 





3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 


—$2.50.— 
Untested Queens, 75c ; Six for $3.50. 


Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





























It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us for prices 


in both large and small qyantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 








